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PRICE FOURPENCE 


' CARMARTHEN C.L.P. invites applications for 


conditions in accordance with the National Agree- 


ment. 


Mr. W. Morris, Iorwg, Church Street, Liandebie, 
Carmarthen, to whom they must be returned not 


later 


ACTON C.L.P., who like canvassing and possess 
sown Labour Hall, well-equipped office and Trade 

Union grant, invites applications for the post of 
Industrial experience an 
Salary and conditions in accordance 
National Agreement. -Application forms may 
be obtained from the Agent, Faraday Hall, Horn - 
Lane, Acton, London, W.3, to whom they must 
be returned not later than 20th January, 1951._ 


Secretary and Agent. 
advantage. 


with 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


position of the Party can be obtained from Mr. D. a 
the post of full-time Secretary/Agent. Salary and Ranger, 157 Westbourne Grove, Westclifi-on-Sea, — 
_Essex, to whom they must be returned not later 
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Application forms can be obtained from than the 27th January, 1951. 


than 24th January, 1951. 


298/300 High Road, ford, Essex, to whom 
1951. 
SOUTHPORT T.C. & L.P. — Applications 


Salary and conditions in acordance with 


CLITHEROE C.L.P. invites applications for the Southport, to whom they should be returned 


posi of Secretary-Agent. 
made in accordance with the National Executive 


Commitiee. Generous car allowance. Application 


The appointment will be later than the 20th January. 1951. Receipt of 
completed application forms will be acknowledged. 


ae ear ae eae roe ne a Siackbers , BOLTON L-P. invite ‘applications for the post of | a 


‘ full-time Secretary/Agent. Salary and conditions, . 
mcs. (0) ’ . 
Lancs., to whom thcy must be returned not later inte accondanes ith” the National | A preentents 


‘than 20th January, 1951. 


SOUTHEND WEST C.L.P. invites application for 


Application forms may be obtained from Mr. J. M 
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ILFORD SOUTH C.L.P.—Applications are invited 
for the post of full-time Secretary/Agent. Salary 
and conditions in accordance with the National 
Agreement. Application forms may be obtained. 
from Ald R. T. Holness, Central Labour Hall, 


shculd be returned not later than 20th January, 


invited for the post of full-time Secre.ary/Agent. 


National Agreement. Application forms may be 
obtained from Mr. P. Cameron, 12 Clarence Road, 
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Fagan Room 6, Spinners’ Hal!, St. George’s Road, 


the post of full-time Secretary/Agent. Salary and not later than the 21st January, 1951. 
conditions in accordance with the National Agree- 
ment. 


Application forms with details of the 


Handbook 1951. Facts and Figures for Socialists 


2 
The 1951 Handbook is now ready. An active Party member, with a 


(Please turn to page 9) 


copy of this Handbook, will never be at a loss for material for a 
speech, a ‘bit of an argument,’ or for articles or letters to the press. 


HANDBOOK 


Facts and Figures for Socialists 


1951 


POULISHED OY THE CAUOUR PARTY 
TO SHILLINGS Aho SuBEACE 


3s. Od.); 12 copies, 
post free. 


It is designed to meet the needs, not only of public 
speakers, but of everyone who wishes to meet 
Tory arguments and to put Labour’s case. : 
It is up to local Party officers to make known to 
the membership the existence of this invaluable 
Handbook. 

Labour M.P.s with their easy access to blue 
books and libraries have told us that they find 
the Handbook invaluable. To the ordinary 
Party member and Trade Unionist without such’ 
facilities, it is, therefore, a real necessity. 

The: price of the paper-covered edition of. the 
Handbook (illustrated above) is 2s. 6d. (post free, 
£1 8s. Od.; 50, £5 14s. Od.; 100, £11 5s. Od.; all 


We have a limited cloth-bound edition, price 4s. (4s. 6d. post free, 
12 copies £2 Ss. Qd.). Please order from Labour Publications 


Department, Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 
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Bolton, Lancs., to whom they should be returned 
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_‘].HOSE WHO ARE ALIVE to the necessity of 


; preparing beforehand will be giving 
thought to the Spring-time local govern- 


ment elections when we will face again — 


“the problem of persuading Labour sup- 

_ porters to cast their votes on polling day. 
_ In the past the polls in local elections 

have often been miserably low. Thousands 

of seats could be won for Labour by the 
“more effective handling of potential sup- 
porters in the non-voting groups. 


Making Them Want To Vote 
I do not believe the problem is merely 
_one of conducting a complete canvass and 
then arranging for an adequate number of 
‘knockers-out’ to make contact with sup- 
porters on election day. My experience 1s 
that many electors fail to vote even after 
they have been asked to do so several 
times on the day. Therefore to get a 
heavy poll of our supporters something 
more than a mechanically sound election 
machine is required. 
The first aim should be to make electors 
“want to go and vote. This means focusing 
part of our propaganda on their personal 
_problems, on perhaps a few insanitary 
houses, an ill-lit street, a local noise- 
nuisance, and not exclusively on the broad 
municipal picture. The fact is, few broad 
pictures, however grand, will generate 
enough feeling among electors to make 
them want to go and vote but often small 
matters will if these closely affect .them. 
I do not suggest that our election 
addresses, or platforms, should concentrate 
on small matters wholly, forgetting com- 
pletely the deeper significance for which 
we stand, but let us appreciate, too, where 
local feeling lies, and how it can be 
stimulated. 
- How many parties have sufficient insight 
‘into their electors’ wants and aspirations 
to be able to devise effective propaganda? 
I venture to suggest fewer than one 
imagines. Before drafting propaganda 
and publicity a good practice is to get one 
or two members with analytical mind to 
check up on the outlook of voters. A local 
Fabian Society, if one exists, could be 
engaged continually on such work. While 
the odds are that it will shatter some 
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Labour 
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By H. COOKE, Secretary-Agent,. Westmorland, C.L.P- ee 
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cherished illusions, the propaganda will, 


write itself and marshall more votes. 


Even so, the ‘making "em want to vote’ 
aspect is only half of the story, for propa- 
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ganda at its most skilful is not likely, of - — 


itself, to penetrate the apathy of some — 
local government electors. To supplement 
it we want a more efficient doorstep tech- 


nique, one that stirs apathetic supporters 


into taking the trouble to vote. ~ 


Excuses are usually thin enough: ‘’m 
not properly dressed’; ‘I’m waiting for my. 
husband/wife’; ‘I have to watch the chil- 
dren’; ‘I’m going later’ (no intention); and, 
‘I’ve been’ (sometimes a lie this one). The 
monotony of it! Such excuses are often 
proof against the -best efforts of un- | 
instructed workers. And skilled ‘knockers- 
out’—that is those trained in the gentle 
arts of persuasion—are needed to oppose 
them. 


I find that the best results are obtained 
by ‘knockers-out’ who work in pairs, speak 
the broadest dialect of the district, and, 
with a cross patter of rough humour, 
‘jolly’ electors into voting. But more is still 
required. The humorous, or any other 
method, must be founded on an apprecia- 
tion of human motives, and aim intelli- 
gently at a vote response. 


‘Knockers-out’ must be taught how to 
win the confidence of electors with broad 
smile and cheerful greeting; how to modu- 
late the voice to infect them with 
enthusiasm; how to create an impression 
of wanting to help them. 


The Right Impression 

They should appreciate that to thank 
people is to. flatter them, and that it can 
be done with such diffuseness as to make 
electors afterwards feel obliged to go and 
vote. Know, also, to avoid the impression 
of hurrying from door to door,’and to 
convey that it is not the votes next door 
which are the important ones, but their 
votes. In addition, they should be able to 
talk to electors as if the question of their 
not voting at all never arises, and by 
implication show how unthinkable that is. 
The council seats are there just begging 
to be made Labour. Make electors want 
to vote; knock them out efficiently. 


‘a a many colleagues to-day. 


oe to be, political organisers. 


No BE, OR NOT TO BE AN ORGANISER is the 
_ question which I feel sure must be 
The 


Lippe is really quite simple; one has to 


» general factotum' or what we really claim 
If we allow 
_ the former tendency to get the upper hand 
then our. constituencies will soon begin to 


slide downhill. It will not then be possible 


for us to do completely and efficiently 
what I consider perhaps the most 


_ important aspect of our work, namely, 


_ keeping in touch with local officers and 


members. 


From City to Country 


_ For over 20 years I was General Secretary 


and Agent to the Bermondsey West 
Labour Party. In places like Bermondsey, 
a built-up London constituency, it is easy 
to keep in touch. While there I learned 


' the profit which accrues from cultivating 


and maintaining contacts with everyone. 

For six years, from 1941, while Agent at 
Reading, I found the task of keeping in 
touch much more difficult. I became aware 
of the obstacles which face the Agent 
‘working in places not so solidly Labour in 
their support as a_ constituency like 
Bermondsey. And now, on the Isle of 
Wight, cut off by a strip of water from the 
main channel of events I find the prob- 
lem really grim, just as grim as every 
Agent in every similar constituency must 
find this task of keeping in touch. 


/ Despite our isolation and the. impossi- 


bility of receiving outside assistance in the 
form of prominent speakers, etc., we in the 
Isle of Wight are rather proud of our 
achievements since 1945. During the 
General Election last year we increased the 
Labour vote to 21,496, a step-up of 2,444 
over the 1945 figure, and over the years, 
‘since 1923 the Labour vote has increased 
from approximately 3,000 to its present 
figure. 

What reason can I give for the increase 
since 1945?. I feel that in great measure 
it has been because I placed my position 
frankly before my Executive Committee 
and asked them to choose whether they 
wanted me to be an office boy or an 
organiser. If I was expected always to he 
in the office, then I could not be an 


sie 
- Office Boy ¢ or 


By J. A. W. DOUGLAS, Secretary-Agent, Isle of Wigh: Ce Ce 
, organiser. I could not go out to the ¥ 


decide between* being an office-boy cum. 


‘morning, noon and night. se 


too, I wonder? 


_ing the human touch, by making personal - 


a. 


. Organis. 


a 
vicely 
scattered townships and villages an nda he 
same time keep the office routine u 
date. 

I started going out, undertaking 
best of my abilities this business of keep- 
ing in touch. I visited Local Party 
secretaries, addressed meetings here, met 
people there, but found that many mem-" 
bers still expected me to be in the office | 


In fact complaints began to be made that 
I was never in the office. Does that com- 
plaint dog the footsteps of other organisers 


This business of keeping in touch by. 
running off countless circulars is so. 
impersonal, and after all, as organisers, 
surely it is personalities with whom we 4 
are dealing first and foremost. 
Experience has taught me that develop- 


é 
help goes half way at least towards making — 


our job more satisfying and our results — 
more appreciable. ¢ 
: 


contacts, being willing and friendly to 


BY L.C.8, LUXURY. COACH 


Take advantage of: our competitive 
prices and full dividend allowance. 


‘ ENCOURAGE TRADE UNION 
LABOUR BY SUPPORTING 


LONDON CO-OPERATIVE > 
SOCIETY LIMITED 
Organisers should phone or write: 


211 Romford Rd. E7. MARyland 1818 
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_ | )00R-To-Door visTRiBuTION ,of handbills 

_~~ is probably the most effective form of 
_advertisement—at least within the income 

range of most Labour Parties. But now- 

-adays people are getting quite a lot of 
* material 

our handbills must attract attention if 

_ they are to be read. 

__ Obviously, the use of two colours will 
materially assist in this necessary eye- 
catching process, and. the two-colour 

duplicator now allows this to be done at 
very low cost, with especial saving on the 
short runs. 


As Good As Printed Material 


Undoubtedly, in the past duplicated hand- 

bills have achieved a _ reputation for 
looking, as well as being, cheap and nasty. 
But except for the ‘snobbishness’ of 
glossy paper, there is no reason why they 
shouldn’t look quite as good as those 
which are printed cheaply by the normal 
local printers. Indeed, it is often possible 
to give them an appropriateness to the 
occasion which cannot be achieved by the 
‘good’ handbill; for example, a meeting 
at ‘The Lion Tree’ can be announced in 
black against the background of a large 
‘tree drawn in red. : 

The basic rules to observe in planning a 
duplicated handbill are the same as those 
for a printed one. First and foremost, 
keep your matter as brief as possible and 
remember that white space is more 
important to the reading than super-large 
lettering. ; 

Then as regards the second colour: in 
its use to emphasise an important person 
fact or subject, mass it round or behind 
the words concerned, or write them—and 
them only—in the different colour. Don’t 
disperse it all over the paper. I have 
found that the important name super- 
imposed on a breadth of red lines drawn 
closely together is very effective; the one 
line of red draws the eye towards it, and 
then if people are interested they will 
read on. One thing to avoid is the simple 
underlining in red of almost all the black 
writing on the bill. I know by experience 
—the result is awful. Where there is not 
that one striking word which should bring 
everyone flocking, use your red to give 
the facts about the speaker, to show by 


Two Colour Duplicating 


By JOAN E, WICKEN, Secretary-Agent, Stroud and Thornbury D.L.P. ay 


ushed through their doors, so- 


1 


diagram how to get to the Hall, or just _ 
to reiterate the place of the meeting, e.g. — 
by drawing four roads meeting with a — 

signpost in the middle. ; 


I should perhaps say at this point that it Bs 


isn’t necessary to be an artist to get these 
ideas over. The trees has only to be a 
cabbage-head affair, or the telephone 
receivers recognisable. It is impressions, - 
not realism you want. Ideas too, can be 
picked up from advertisements,. magazine 
covers—and of course the invaluable 
Soldiers of Lead—and adapted to the 
limitations and possibilities of the dupli- 


- cator. 


Another use I haye found. for my two- 
colour machine is in emphasising the 
vital letters among all the inevitable 
circulars to Local Parties. Postal Voting - 
information, for example, should be in the 
hands of each member and must not 
receive the cursory’ treatment so often 
meted out to ‘just another letter from 
the Agent’. I have therefore tried to give 
all the information on one sheet but break 
it up with little illustrations of ‘stick’ men 
on crutches, with drawings of removal vans, 
of the forms correctly filled up, and of 
course, of the forms being posted, with the 
grand finale of our candidate (who 
probably has not yet recognised himself) 
being declared the winner thanks to the 
postal votes behind him. 


Getting The Best Results . ~ . 


Finally, one or two hints which might be 
useful in getting the best out of the 
machine. Firstly, of course, measure up 
very carefully the writing on the two 
waxes (one for each colour) so as to be 
sure that your second colour is going to 
come on the right place. Then when you 
are putting the paper through for the 
second time, make sure that the edges 
are all even. Lastly, to ensure spot-on 
registration throughout-a ream—at least 
on a Roneo s5oo—turn the handle at an 


‘even rate all through; do not go fast until 


your arm aches and then slow down, 
because you will find that the second 
imprint has shifted in the process. 
There is no doubt that a little imagina- 
tion, a little time, and a good machine, 
can save pounds and improve your 
publicity at the same time. 


My Bp 
D Agceds Organisers, everyone in 
- an active part in the event 


can have little or no opportunity to view 


_ the event as a whole. There is too much to 
be done, too much calling for immediate 


nd even, in retrospect no one so actively 


us engaged could be expected to buiid up 


- appreciatively all that had happened 
during that period when they lost so much 
sleep and solved so many problems. 


“At the time of the 1945 General Election, 

Nuffield College, Oxford, set on foot a 
national survey of electoral proceedings, 
the results of which were subsequently 
published by the investigators, R. B. 
MacCallum and A. Readman in their 
book, The British General Election, 


Appropriate Locale 


The pioneer work achieved by that 
survey has now been complemented in a 
survey made by Glasgow University during 
the period of the last General Election, 
and titled The General Election in 
Glasgow, February, 1950. 

It is appropriate that Glasgow should 
have provided the locale for such a survey, 
embracing as it does with its more than 
a million population, its area of forty 
thousand acres, its fifteen parliamentary 
constituencies and its fifty candidates, 
everything that one can conceivably expect 
to meet in a General Election outwith the 
rural areas. 


Outside the political arena, calmly 
uninfluenced by the undertows of day-to- 
day politics and electioneering, a team 
of sixty-two trained observers went about 
their task and the book which has now 
appeared as the result of their study is 
worthy of the attention of every Organ- 
iser and Agent in the Labour Party. 


This article does not set out to be a 
review of the book, rather is it a selection 
of important points made by the various 
essayists whose work comprises the book. 
‘Despite well attended meetings, only a 
minority of voters came out to listen to 
the candidates, or were much influenced 
by the campaign itself . . . Much of the 
campaigning energy went not to converting 
audiences, but to collecting them. The 


ttention to allow for calm observation ~ 


‘ainpratiee gs 
ae few weeks of intensive cz 
‘probably made little difference — 
electorate’s decision: minds were prok 
made up well beforehand. — 


‘Open air meetings are difficult to « 
duct; they have a constantly chan 
audience who listen often for t 
reasons; they prevent anything lik 
orderly development of a case; they a 
more useful NS en than for 
-conversion, : 


‘Some chairmen were long-wi 
exhausting the patience of the audience, 
some were unnecessarily aggressive in 
placid meetings, out of a mistaken notion 
that the chair should dominate... . 
Hardly one of them had learned that the 
first principle of conducting any meeting 
where questions are asked is to repeat the 
question loudly and clearly so that all 
know what it is and the attention of the © 
audience remains focused on the platform. 
There was little to choose between the 
parties in chairmanship. 


‘The Conservative strategy—and to a 
much lesser extent, the Labour—was con- 
stantly to solicit the female and aged vote. — 
Most Conservative posters carried notices 
of meetings for housewives, in which the 
appeal was strongly domestic. 

‘If there was one item on which the 
campaigners were agreed, it was the — 
importance of canvassing. The great 
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majority of agents recognised that neither — 
nieetings nor broadcasts, posters nor loud- 

speaker vans approached the personal — 
interview as a method of influencing 
opinion. If the candidate could canvass 

in person, so much the better . . .,The © 
experienced organisers equipped their — 
canvasscrs with notebooks as well as the — 
customary canvass cards. 


Posters and Loudspeakers 


‘Posters were few and there was ~ 
evidence that Conservatives had looked 
ahead and booked some hoardings for over 
a year. The main value of the poster, as 
agents realised, was in its local appeal, The 
best were the simplest, carrying a picture 
of the candidate, stating his party and 
the times and places of his meetings. 
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_“The other main device used was the 
loudspeaker car. Conservatives in particu- 
lar seemed to lay great stress on it... 


the living voice . . . In general the car 
Was not well used, and many agents 
' recognised its Jimitations. The loudspeaker 
van is a deceptive aid in campaigning; it 
is doubtful if it wins many votes:and it 
certainly loses some. 


_ “The polling day organisation was perhaps 
_the weakest part of this campaign ... . in 
.too many cases, there were not enough 
active workers; even strong parties had 
nothing like adequate coverage of the 
polling stations, especially at the lunch 
and tea intervals. 
Effective organisation on Polling Day, 
from 6 a.m. to g p.m. is as essential as 
at any other point in the campaign. 
Polling Stations have to be picketed, the 
_ registered number of every voter obtained, 
-,and cativass cards kept up to date at 
H.Q.’ 


Writing the chapter devoted to Posters 


and Propaganda, E. R. Aldhouse, of the — 


Council of Industrial Design, Scottish 
Committee has this to say:— 


- The other parties used cars and relied on 


he 
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_ ‘Firstly, parties must set out to overcome — 
the natural apathy of a very considerable 


“number of the voting public; they must 


try to convince and so consolidate the 
interested voters and those who, whilst 
eager to exercise their privilege, are not 
really very sure of the aims of the rival — 
parties... 


‘For party propaganda to achieve these 
aims it must be well designed, so that it 
will catch the eye even in competition with 
non-political publicity; it must be well 
written to ensure that a maximum of 
effect be achieved . . . Distributed leaflets 
and other literature should contain all the 
facts necessary to the party’s campaign, © 
briefly set out in a manner that attracts 
rather than repels the eye of a voter who, 
in all probability, will read it (if indeed he 
does read it) in far from ideal condi- 
tions...’ 


Essentially in a brief article it is possible 
only to skim round the edges of the con- 
clusions and deductions reached, neverthe- 
less, it can be recommended to every 
Agent and Organiser as something worthy 
of reading and study. 


will ever be “beyond your ken.” 


FORESIGHT | 


We used to know a lecturer on current affairs who never mounted the rostrum J 
without an up-to-date copy of KEESING’S. With KEESING’S at his elbow, he 
was for ever armed with evidence on all the latest developments in national and 
international Politics, Economics, Social Questions—ready to cap any impromptu 
question promptly with a conclusive fact. 


Lack of space and fear of creating a false impression may prevent you from 
taking bulky parcels to political meetings, but there is no doubt that the authentic 
knowledge of facts gleaned within a few’ minutes from your own copy. of 
KEESING’S will prime you most effectively for any battle of words, be you 
on the platform or be you on the floor. 


Should you by any chance still be devoid of KEESING’S, it’s high time you 
joined the service, for equipped with KEESING’S you need neither resort to 
catcalls nor live in fear of hecklers, because nothing in the field of! current affairs 


All the Best for 1951 (with KEESING’S for Reference). 


Write for a free test to Keesing’s, 66 Bristol Road, Keynsham, Bristol. 
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Labour and the Student 


By J. PETER MORRIS, Secretary, N.A.L.S.O. 


HE POLITICAL ORGANISER ‘must often 
- wonder if it is worth his while bother- 
ing with students, They are a hard section 
of the community. to deal with, being 
young and having the faults of the 
young in politics, inclined to dwell too 
much on ‘the theoretical, difficult to 
. organise, impatient of mecessary com- 
promise, above , all, they are not 
‘reliable’. 


Despite such faults it is essential that 
Labour attract our student population. 
They are the people who, in a few years 
will occupy key positions in the country’s 
economy. 

Itis, important that students be brought 
into sympathy with our great Democratic 
Socialist Movement. To a considerable 
extent its success or failure lies with them, 


‘The student, while at university or 
college, or in later life, filling an executive 
or a technical post is essentially a worker, 
a part of the community ‘just as is the 
miner, the transport driver or the girl 
serving behind a shop counter. 


He has his place in the Labour Party, 
whether it be called the party of the 
workers or the party of the useful people. 


Given the necessity of having students in 
the Labour Party, the question might be 
posed. What is being done to get them 
in? 

There is in existence the National Asso- 
ciation of Labour Student Organisation 
(N.A.L.S.0.) which gathers into one 
national body. all the Labour Clubs and 
Societies functioning in the various 
Universities and, University Colleges 
throughout the country. Affiliated to it 
are the clubs in certain Training and 
Technical Colleges, There are not so 
many of the latter as one would wish to 
see, 


The work of these clubs is much the same 
from place to place. Within the Universi- 
ties they present the case of Democratic 


Socialism to the students. They attempt 
to attract people to the Movement and to 
educate themselves in Socialist theory. 
This is their primary function—to attract- 
and educate. f 

N.A.L.S.O. is a new organisation, being 
created in 1946 by a spontaneous demand 
which sprang up in University Labour 
Clubs and Societies after the war. There is 
also in existence a body known as the 
Students’ Labour Federation which is 


no more than the usual Communist ramp * 


hiding behind the idea of “Left Wing 
Unity”. It is never known to deviate from 
the Communist line and its ideas of Left 
Wing unity are based on attacking the : 
Labour Party at every possible oppor- 
tunity. : ; 
The work of N.A.L.S.O. is not confined to 
the universities. Many members take an 
active part in the work of Local Labour | 
Parties and in the League of Youth. A 
report of its activities during the General 
Election shows an impressive record of. 
work done. 


Over 1,000 members took part in the 
campaign and at least one Member of 
Parliament in the London district has 
declared that without the help of London 
N.A.L.S.0O., who concentrated on _ his 
marginal constituency, Labour would not 
have been returned. 


Besides such active work we also engage 

in more academic tasks for the Labour 
Movement, preparing reports and under- 
taking research. 


Such then is N.A.L.S.O. and its function. 
I think all will agree that it is an 
important and valuable function, Even 
the political organiser, ‘inclined to take 
rather a dim view of students would 
similarly agree if he got to know more 
about us. 


Unfortunately our work, even our very 
presence on the political scene is not 


sufficiently known and I trust that this 
article will help in some small measure 


_.to alter this state of affairs. 
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LEGALITIES YOU MUST KNOW 


.. 4 X : 


AT ELECTION TIMES it is a frequent 


/ experience to meet loyal and active © 
supporters who would willingly allow their | 


front parlours to be used as committee 

rooms, but for the fact that they are 

afraid that the landlord ‘may do some- 
_ thing’ if they allow the premises to be so 
_ used, Such difficulties will naturally make 
an agent reluctant to press for the 
_ premises. It will therefore be useful per- 
_ haps to consider what is the exact legal 
, position. 


Types Of Tenants 
- All the tenants in this country’ can be 
_ broadly classified into three groups. First, 
_ those who occupy council ‘houses; secondly 
_ those who occupy premises on a ‘tenancy’ 
basis, i.e. no formal lease has been 
executed between them and’ the landlord; 
and finally, those who do hold their 
premises under the terms of a formal 
lease. 


“Let us deal with the position ofa 
council tenant first and let us assume that 
he has used his premises as a committee 
room. What can happen to him? 


_, The position of a council tenant is very 

_ precarious. He is not within the protection 
of the Rent Restrictions Acts, 1920-49, 
which means that all the council has to 
do to get him: out of his house is to serve 
a notice to quit on him and apply to the 
local county court for an order of eject- 
ment. This the county court judge, how- 
ever much he may dislike doing so (and 
often councils exercise this’ power very 
arbitrarily), has no option but to grant. 


Ir follows from this that if a council is 
annoyed by a tenant using its house as a 
committee room,.they could easily make 
his position very uncomfortable. Fortun- 
ately, however, there is public opinion to 

_ be reckoned: with. 

It is unlikely that a Labour council 

would take ‘exception to a tenant so using 

. his premises, and the charge of political 
victimisation would be so obvious that it 
is highly unlikely that a Tory council 
would take such action. 

So far as I. am aware no council tenant 
has been ejected on such grounds. If 


. 


eel Committee Rooms _ 


By GEORGE VAUGHAN, Barrister-at-Law 


readers know of any such case then I 
should be most interested to hear of it. 


Secondly, the tenants who have no lease. 
These are usually weekly tenants. holding 
the premises under a purely oral agree- 


- ment or under the conditions set forth in 


a rent book. If the tenancy is oral such 
a tenant has nothing to fear at all-from 


‘allowing his premises to be used for elec- 


tion purposes. If there are terms set out 
in the rent book and if one of those terms 
is that he shall only use the premises as 
a dwelling house, then it is conceivable 
that ‘his landlord might launch proceed- 
ings against him, alleging that he had 
broken that condition. = 


It is also conceivable that the landlord 
might succeed-but even so the court has 
power to grant relief to the tenant and 
keep him safely in possession on such 
terms as the court thinks fit, i.e., possibly 
a small payment of damages plus an 
undertaking not to do the same thing’ 
again. Bay a 0. 


Finally, those who hold under leases. 
Here again the position depends on 
whether the lease contains a promise by 
the tenant only to use the premises as a 
dwelling house. If it does not, then the 
tenant is quite safe. If it does, then the 
position is similar to that of weekly 
tenants. 


As regards both the last type of tenants 
mentioned, again, I know of no case of a 
landlord succeeding against a tenant on 
such a ground. 


SITUATIONS VACANT (Continued) 


ROXBURGH AND SELKIRK C.L.P. invites 
applications for the post of full-time Agent.. Salary 
and conditions in accordance with the National 
Agreement. Application forms may be obtained 
from Mr. E. Pow, Labour Rooms, Queenshead 
Buildings, Hawick, Roxburghshire, to whom they 
must be returned not later than 27th January, 1951. 


YORK C.L.P. invites applications for the post of 
full-time Secretary/Agent. Salary and conditions 
in . accordance with the National Agreement. 
Application forms may be obtained from Mr. C. 
Waite, York Labour Party, 2 Railway Street, 
York, to whom they must be returned not later 
than the 22nd January, 1951. 
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Alt AGENTS will no doubt agree with the observations made by Mr. | 
A. L. Williams, Assistant National Agent, in his article “Trends in Recent | 
By-elections’, which appeared in last month’s ‘Labour Organiser’, where he ¢ 

- suggests that the change in Tory tactics has added further importance to the 
necessity of having an efficient polling-day machine. This, together with the — 
other observations made by Mr. Williams, is indeed a reminder that now is © 
- the time for the Labour Par ty to examine and overhaul its election machinery. ! 
I believe that Transport House could offer constituencies tremendous assist- _ 
ance in this direction if the tools for the job were standardised and manu-, 
factured nationally. For the purpose of illustration and examination I have 
chosen the ‘polling-day machine’, but the same method could be applied to 

all departments of organisation. : 


Some may argue that this has been attempted by the introduction of the 
‘individual card system’ or the ‘Stym’ method, etc., but the fact remains that 
the majority of constituencies operate a different system. This means that 
because of insufficient workers or finance these schemes are not agree: 3 
desirous as they may be. 


/ May I suggest, therefore, in order to gain maximum efficiency and a reduc- 
tion in costs, that a really serious attempt be made to standardise our organisa- 
tional equipment. I think it could be done either by a questionnaire sent 
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ry much i in common is the basis + my request”’ 


3 out from Transport House to all N.U.L.O.E.A. District meetings, with a 
request that they should discuss same and return a detailed résumé of their 
“comment, or through the medium of this journal. I feel sure that if all — 
fas pooled their experience and thus designed such ‘standardised’. -equip- 
ment it would not only be readily adopted but would considerably help those 
- colleagues who have tried for so long to break down and replace ‘Cadinonally 
demanded’ inefficient methods. 
For the purpose of stimulating discussion, atone here is a practical , 
suggestion for nationally manutactured equipment which may eliminate 
many of the obstacles that now affect most constituencies. Among the many 
- attributes which commend this sy. stem one can include: no writing up; can 
_ be used for years; marked register, etc.; no boxes needed; requires little space; 
_ speed with immediate reference; less fatigue for operator; simple and fool- 
proof. 


A guide to the Hieccrarious, 
a—Small printed card for ‘pulling-out’ purposes. b—Number Taker’s Pad. For use 
instead of the usual ‘Woodbine packet’. c—Canvass Card. d—Committee Room Record. 
‘Made up of sheets of heavy paper, each cut 14” shorter than the previous page. (5) One- 
sided register cut up and pasted in so that all that remains visible are the electoral 
numbers (2) and (6). The whole thing is assembled by placing a piece of stiff board 
back and front (4) and wiring it together (3). 
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_ there are very few means and methods of | 
_. organisation which have not been tried et 


some time or other. ; 
“A study of a few of the problems. of 


Social Democratic Parties abroad, how-' 


ever, gives a mew aspect on some old 
problems and may provide a hint or two 
that will be helpful at home. 


The Danish Labour Party has 314,394. 
- individual members. 


j There is no affiliated 
membership. These have been recruited 
almost exclusively by personal canvassing. 


Rallies, propaganda, street meetings, etc., 


apparently don’t yield a spontaneous 


‘increase in membership unless they are 


followed up by the ‘personal touch’. 

And so the Danish national organisation 
sets aside a complete month each year 
which is devoted exclusively to canvassing 
in every constituency. Every first of 
October the signal goes out from the 
centre and the local organisations get 
cracking as one man on house-to-house and 
‘door-to-door canvassing. As this is a 
regular annual feature of Danish activity 
(General Elections permitting) preparatory 
leaflets and topical literature is made ready 
well in advance of ‘D Day’. 

In 1935 the trade unions were drawn into 
the Party recruiting scheme and were 
called upon to establish ‘action groups’ 


_which would work permanently for the 


Party within their respective organisations. 


Appeal to Youth 


The methods adopted to attract young 
people into the Party are similar to our 
own. The Danish Socialist Youth Move- 
ment is an integral part of the national 
organisation and receives grants from the 
Party and the Unions for its organisational 
work. A deliberate effort is made in the 
constituencies to encourage younger mem- 
bers by giving them an official place in 
the constituency organisation. 

Union branches are again brought into 
the picture, and provide a considerable 
number of new young members every 
year. One very effective method adopted 
by the Unions among their members is 
the sending of birthday greetings to young 
workers on the day they become of age to 
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vote. 
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part in the life of the organisation. 


Generally speaking, however, their activi- 
ties are arranged on much the same lines | 


as our Women’s Sections. In 1950 there 
were 122,015 women members, Le, 414 poo 
cent of the total membership. = 


‘Meeting Weariness’ 
One of the, big problems of 
Party is ‘meeting weariness’. 


the Danish 


pelitical meetings, even at election times, 
and the ‘hustings’ idea has been adopted 
in many cases to attract larger audiences. 
Films and various forms of entertainment 
are also introduced as added attractions. 
the -radio’s universal voice 
remains a powerful competitor. 


Despite this reluctance on the part of 
the electorate to attend meetings, the 
Danish Socialists have no difficulty in 
conveying their case to each voter 
personally. 4 


The Danish Socialist Press organisation 
covers the country very efficiently with the 
main Socialist daily, Social Demokraten, 
in Copenhagen, and 62 daily newspapers 
in the provinces. These are printed on 
19 Labour-owned presses and in 6 private 
printing houses. 
The Danish Party has a sturdy organisa- 
tion which has successfully withstood the 
attacks of rival parties for thirty years. 
Available figures show that the Party has 
maintained by far the highest percentage 
of votes in the nine elections since 1924. 
Herein lies the lesson of unity of purpose. 
There is only one Danish Labour Party. 
Ranged against them are fourteen anti- 


Labour Parties, all nibbling at the yote, 


but never getting anywhere! 


ADVERTISER’S NOTICE 


LABOUR’S largest sale local paper is ‘Surrey and 
Middlesex Clarion’, Packed with mews and 
features. Send 6d. for 3 copies, to ‘Clarion™- 
Office. 14 Matham-road, E. Molesey, Surrey. 
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AP PROBLEM SOLVED ae | 


T SOMETIMES HAPPENS, 
‘rather often, that when an Agent has 


é “made representations to an R.O. for an 


= 
. 


extra polling station or- the change of site 
of an existing polling station, the R.O. 


admits the reasonableness of the request 


ha 


but confesses to an inability to secure 
suitable premises in the district, and so 
the inadequacy is unresolved. 


In 1949 the Town Clerk of Southend-on- 


Sea, Essex, having experienced increasing 


difficulties year by year in obtaining 


_ premises. for polling stations—considered 
the question of marquees and private 
' garages, but came to-a decision to have 


portable structures made which could be 


conveyed in sections to various sites at 


the time of an election. 


The Borough 


_ Engineer’s Department designed a layout 
which was fabricated in the corporation 
works department at an approximate cost 


of {70. It consists of a timber framework 
covered with asbestos sheeting and the 


- windows are in the roof. The doors open 


indeed perhaps. outwards to 


high and 


13 Feet. 


"Portable Polling Stations 


- By HAROLD CROFT, National Agents Department 


save space. 
two, doors, one at each end so that 
voters pass ' through. Screens six feet. 
seven feet long of timber — 
framing with hessian covering allow for 
three or four voting compartments. 


and a lamp for heating were provided. 

Large numbers of voters could be dealt 
with because of the flow through: the’. 
booth. 

An account of this venture was given in 
the October number of the Municipal 
Review of 1949. 

The layout as disclosed in the account _ 
seems to be as shown in the accompanying 
diagram. _ 

An advertisement which is appearing in 
various Local Government journals has, in 
it an item relating to Polling Booths. In 
the Municipal Review for December, 1950, 
the firm Vivians (Hounslow) Ltd., 227 


er (Please turn to page 17) 
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Voting Compartments. 


P.O.s Table. 


There are 


Two | 
300 candle power Tilley lamps for lighting _ 
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7.45 


FAHE CHAIRMAN WAS THE BRISK, 


7.40 


bustling, managing type. 
‘Nathen’, he said, ‘it’s gone time. 
Let’s start. Where’s agenda?’ 


And, changing his glasses, he began to 


_ read it in stentorian detail to the meagre 


attendance of listless members. ea 


. ‘Minutes of last meetin’, he bawled. 


‘Minutes of Executive meetin’ of 27th ult. 
Minutes of Executive meetin’ of gth inst. 
Correspondence: letter from t’local branch 
of Communist Party invitin’ us to send 
delegates to their conference on the Inter- 
national Situation. E.C. recommendation 
thereon. Letter from Messrs. Wunfont 


-and Blacklist, printers, offering to do our 


printin’ at cut rates. E.C. recommendation 
thereon. Letter from...’ And on and 
on he went, steadily deflating himself until 
eventually he reached ‘Any Other Business’ 
in a breathless croak. . 


The Secretary proceeded to read 
the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing. They took 15 minutes and 
recorded in meticulous detail the 
names of‘every mover, seconder, supporter 
and opposer of every motion, amendment 
and second amendments, with a résumé of 
their arguments, the result of the voting, 
the contents of each item of correspon- 
dence, the comments thereon and a mass 
of irrelevant, unnecessary, maddening 


trivia. 
8.0 was not present at the last meeting 

to move that the minutes were a 
‘correct record, and after a debate as to 
whether Mrs. Soandso had moved or 
seconded an amendment to substitute 
‘paste sandwiches’ for ‘meat sandwiches’ at 
the monthly social, the minutes were at 
last disposed of.. Then came two sets of 


After a wrangle as to whether it 
was permissible for someone who 


Executive Committee minutes, treated 
in exactly the same way and_ then 
taken seriatum, paragraph by para- 


graph, with a debate on each, interlarded 
with a series of curtain lectures by 


By JACK CUTTER) a 


» 


the chairman, who ‘ventured to inter-— 


pret the wishes of the meetin’’ with such 
breadth of imagination that members pro- 
tested volubly that they had neither said 
And so to correspondence. There 
9 0 were five letters, two of which — 
W.P.B. by the secretary on receipt 
and three which should have been dis- 
utes. When, all patience at an end, I 
pointed this out and suggested that the 
the form of a brief report of the essentials, 
I met a tidal wave of protests. They were 
the secretary was the property of the mem- — 
bers as a whole and only they should 
not.. The Executive, they firmly informed 
me, was not elected to reach decisions, but 
tions. A nice thing if a handful of people _ 
were to be empowered to act behind the ~ 
ledge or consent and so on, ad 
infinitum. 
for 15 minutes was moved at 9.30. 
This was debated for five minutes 
dissentients, all of whom marked their 
disapproval of this democratic decision by — 
to look too hurried about it and doubt- 
less making a bee-line for the nearest 
At 9.50, the meeting fizzled out with no 
effective business accomplished, no result- 
ship report, no progress report, no Council 
report. 
No wonder! 
It wasn’t a bad little party as super- 
And_as super-democratised parties go—it 
went! 


nor intended anything of the kind. a 
should have been pitched into the 

posed of by the E.C. in a couple of min- 
E.C. minutes should be condensed into 
a democratic party. Every letter sent to 
decide whether it should be discussed or 
to guide the members with recommenda- 
backs of the members without their know- 
9.30 ‘The suspension of Standing Orders 

and finally carried with seven 
trickling out of the meeting, trying not 
noggin to repair their ravished tissues. 
producing decisions reached, no member- 
No Councillors. 
democratised parties go. 

R.LP. 7 
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Circulars ® Bulletins © Minutes @ Reports. 
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_UNSPECTACULAR BUT VITAL 


as { 
ANVASSING May NoT be a spectacular 
‘ job but I submit that it is of equal, 
if not of greater importance, than public 
meetings. Public meetings may spotlight 
some of the voters but canvassing is the 


- : 


_low wages in the past, to the inheritance 


E floodlight on the whole electorate. t 
_~ There are many ways in which we can 
A influence the electors. Sometimes our 
_ influence is not due directly to our own 
_ efforts, e.g., to our propaganda, but to the 
_ experiences of the people themselves, to 


_ The conditions produce the mental feac- 
_ tions. We know the process is going on 
but. the degree of influence cannot be 
_ known until it is expressed by the people. 


It has to be expressed at election times 
and we must know in advance how many 
people are going to support us and where 
they are in order to make certain that as 
many as possible go to the Poll. 


Finding Out 

How can we find out ? Except in times of 
‘violent upheaval it is almost impossible 
to get any idea of how people are think- 
ing except by asking them directly. 
Hence the need for canvassing and the 
importance of knowing how to canvass. 


As always, organisation lies at the root 
of success. The canvass organiser must 
review his territory beforehand that he 
may tell his workers where they will be 
working, how long they will be out, what 
information is wanted and what they can 
be expected to cover in the time allotted. 
The time to begin and the time to stop’ 
must be clearly understood. 

The team of workers must be infused 
with a sense of orderliness and. do a job 
which will be tidy and hence more useful. 
Time estimation is of vital importance. 
Each interview may be different, the 
garden paths may vary, the steps to the 
front door may require some negotiation. 
Minor details perhaps, but totting such 
things up over several hundred houses the 
time spent walking and getting about can 
be considerable. ' 

Just a word about the allocation of new 
canvassers. Remember that it may be 
best for them to start in an area where 
they are not known. 


Pan tH Notes on Canvassing : A 


By W. A. ARCHER, Hon. Agent, Woodford C.L.P.. Teng 


of slums, perhaps to past unemployment. 
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People new to canvassing are often 
nervous. ‘This cannot be dismissed as 
foolishness. Perhaps. they think people 
will be rude to them or that they will not 
know all the answers. For such reasons 
it is preferable that every new aspirant to 
the job be accompanied by an old hand. 

About dress. Some people. think that it ~ 


vee 


1 


does not matter how one looks, others’ - 


consider it advisable to wear their best. 
Neither course is advisable, what is 
essential is to be smart and -neat. The 
really important. thing about dress is to 
be comfortable and protected from the 
weather. Soppy trouser legs or a rain | 
trickle down one’s neck do not make for 
successful canvassing. 

Make sure, make doubly sure in fact, 
before you leave headquarters that you 
have cards, pencils, torch, as much liter- 
ature as you can take around easily and 
Membership Forms. 
Much canvassing is done in the dark. 
therefore do nothing which will unnerve 
householders, _ particularly womenfolk. 
Never knock fiercely on the door, never 
shine your torch on their faces when 
they open to you, introduce yourself 
immediately. ‘ 
Then, by referring to the list which you 
have, enquire to whom you are speaking. 
Get down’ to names immediately and 
shun the formal approach of “sir” or 
“madam”. By doing so people are 
impressed by your wish to be friendly 
which increases prestige. P 
When canvassing before any candidate 
has been nominated for a_ particular 
election, it is essential that no names be 
mentioned. One must not elicit support 
for a candidate before nomination. Great 
care must be taken on this point and the 
canvass organiser should make _ the 
position clear when briefing his workers. 
It is hardly necessary to mention the 
need for politeness on ‘the doorstep. Some 
people will answer you rudely it is true, 
not many, but they are not unknown. Be 
polite to them as well, even if they tell 
you how much they hate your Cause. 
If you meet ignorance, real ignorance, 
not just stupidity, be careful and kind. 
After all, the persons who say they know 
nothing about politics are very likely 
speaking the truth. 


(Please turn to page 19) 
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te coverage of their rural areas. It 
é a recognised fact that it is almost 
- impossible to start and more especially 
‘maintain in activity a Local Party in every 
village and hamlet in such constituencies. 


_ Tory Barrage 43 
_ Asa result, many votes are lost to Labour 
_ through apathy or the activities of the 
other side which has its ‘Agent’ or 
‘Party Propagandist’ in the local squire, 
‘the general store keeper or in one of the 
___ retired families living in the neighbour- 
hood. People living in rural areas are 
subjected to a continual barrage of Tory 
propaganda with little or no counter 
measures by the Labour Party. 

One way of dealing with this problem is 

_ the formation of a highly mobile unit, call 

it ‘A Flying Squad’ or what you will. For 
an organisation of this kind the three 
essentials are as follows :— 
on 1. Transport. ' 
2. A few competent speakers. and can- 
vassers. 
3. An efficient loud-speaker equipment. 

_ To carry out the campaign, the organ- 
-iser of the unit should obtain as many 

cars as are available within the Division. 
, It is sufficient to have three or four cars 
. om any one ‘raid’. One of the cars should 

carry the loud-speaker equipment and two 
speakers. The remainder transporting the 

' personnel necessary to canvass and handle 

literature. , 

The most effective periods of the year 
for carrying out ‘raids’ are the Spring, 
Summer and early Autumn. 

The Squad Organiser, having carried out 
a reconnaissance and selected his territory, 
should arrange for those cars carrying the 
canvassing personnel to reach the first 
village due for ‘raiding’ about ten minutes 
before the arrival of the loud-speaker car 
and the speakers. 

On arrival the canvassers should immedi- 
ately proceed to knock up all houses 
within reasonable distance of the place’ 
selected for the loud-speaker car and 
inform the occupants that the Flying 

,Squad speakers will be in the village in a 
matter of a few minutes and inviting them 
to come out and hear what is going to be 
Said. 


unty Constituencies is to obtain a ~ 


“minutes and of a highly provo ti 


The loud-speaker 
first tour the village 
come out, and challenging 1 
come and put their questions. 
then return to the selected site a: 
meeting begin immediately. a 
The speeches should be short, from 


character, followed by from 
minutes for questions. _ 


In the meantime, canvassers 
circulating in the village, especially 
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places out of earshot, disposing of litera- 
ture and taking the names and addresses 


of supporters with an eye on _ possibly 
forming a small party or if this is not 


feasible, having contacts in the village to 
assist in the organisation of more formal ~ 


meetings or at election times. rd 

As soon as the Squad Commander is 
satisfied that an effective showing has been 
made, the ‘raid’ should be concluded and 
the entire Squad move off to their next 
rendezvous. — 


Members of the Squad should not be dis- 
appointed if on the occasion of their first _ 


visit to a village, the apparent response 
is negligible. 
handful or none at all will gather round 
the speakers but many people will be 
listening in their gardens or behind the 
curtains and if a return visit of the Squad 
is promised on a definite date, quite a 
few of these will turn out when the Squad 
next appears. ’ 


Breaking Down Tradition 
This form of propaganda has been 
proved very effective and if properly 


organised and carried out consistently has 


the effect of breaking down the timidity 
which, incredible though it may seem, still 
exists in many rural areas to a very 
marked extent where the squire, the 
doctor, the local farmers and the Women’s 
Institute reign supreme in the ‘glorious’ 


.tradition of Tory feudalism. 


Moreover, it has the added attraction of 
appealing to the younger members of the 


Party. There is something rather stirring, 


even for older members to watch or take 
active part in such tactics, and in the 
arrival -of the cars with their pennants 
flying, members ‘of the Unit racing 
through the village calling people out, the 


short, sharp and often very lively meeting’ 


and then away to the next engagement. 
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__ &\ MONG OUR MOST IMPORTANT FUNCTIONS is 


_to people who know little or nothing about 


Bit, 
3 Some short time ago a prospective candi- 
_ date was selected and in his first talks with 
the local Party he was told how unsym- 
_ pathetic the newspapers in that con- 
_ Stituency were. He was told of biased 
reporting and the ignoring of Labour 

meetings. 

' Refusing to accept this as the last word, 

it was decided that press liaison would be 
a major question and plans were made 
_ to use both the news columns and. the 

‘Letters to the Editor’ columns to extend 
_ knowledge of the Labour Party and its 
policy. 
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Week by week each local paper has been | 


supplied with mews items and _ letters. 

_ These have been carefully prepared, typed 
and spaced to look attractive to busy sub- 
editors and, a most important point, have 
been brief. Above all a topical note was hit 
in the opening sentence. 

With the exception of one news report 
not used by one paper and the same report 
shortened considerably by another, all 
news items and letters have been used. 

- The climax came when one of the local 

papers, devoted an editorial to the candi- 

date saying, that since he was selected by 
_ the local Labour Party:— _ 

“we have had a steady stream of reports 

on his activities. The journalist in Mr. 

Walsh sees to it we have ‘copy’ that is 
neat, prompt and plentiful. The debater in 

him sees we have lively letters. After 

conceding that all this is propaganda 

- there is still justification for patting him 
lightly on the back. When an election 
comes ... Mr. Walsh, not without hard 
work, will have made himself well known 
to the voters...” | 

Such a tribute from a local Tory mouth- 
piece is surely justification for developing 
this side of our work. 

Do all parties pay the same attention to 
their local papers? If they do not they 
are losing a great opportunity. 
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C ; (XOLLEcT YOUR 1950 MONTHLY ISSUES 
a taking the Labour Party’s message |. 


together and put them in serial order. 
Turn the first January number face down- 


ward on your desk and run your paste- 
brush down the margin on the back right- 


t 


hand side. Now press the February issue _ 
face downward neatly to the pasted back ° 


of the January number. They will adhere. » 


Continue the process,and you will have a 


handy 1950 volume always ready for 


reference. -° 


You can’ finish off the job by binding 


with manilla card cut from one of your 


_ foolscap files. Take a pattern by stretch- 


ing a sheet of paper round the volume and 
cutting to size. Crease it at the bound 
edges to get two clear marks. . Lay 
paper pattern on the manilla card and 


pencil in the outline. Rule in the two edge. 
lines and run a nick down each of them ~ 


with the back of a knife. The manilla 
card will now bend easily and fit closely 
to the volume. Paste over a broad margin 


' on the front and back edges of the volume 
and press the manilla cover carefully on ~ 


the volume and allow to dry under a 


| weight. 


Type a neat label and affix it to the 
finished volume. 
Incidentally, why keep losing your 
monthly copies this year. Stick them 
together each month. That is what I do. 
It sayes time. and temper when one wishes 
to look up an article—H.C. 


' (Continued from page 13) 


Portable Polling Stations 


Staines Road, Hounslow, Middlesex, men- 
tions under a heading ‘Portable Buildings’, 
an item Polling Stations. 


In discussions with Registration Officers 
and where there is a stalemate over sites 
—it is now possible for an Agent to draw 
attention to the practical solution at South- 
end, and the opportunities for securing 
portable booths from firms. 


MORTONS FOR STATIONERY 


Write for samples and new List of ENVELOPES, DUPLICATING 
PAPERS, STENCILS, INKS, TYPEWRITER RIBBONS and CARBONS 
etc. as supplied to scores of Labour Party and Trade Union Offices 
MORTONS, 5! BAYLIS ROAD - LONDON, S.E.! 
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New Appointments 


Me. W. C. MARSHALL, assistant regional 
organiser for Scotland since Feb- 
ruary, 1947, has’ been appointed district 
organiser for Scotland. ‘ Previously he was 
voluntary agent at West Fife from 1936 
_ to 1947 and from that date full-time agent 
until appointed assistant regional organ- 
iser and officer in charge of the League of 
Youth in Scotland. + 

During the 1950 General Election he was 
responsible for the tours of the Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and thé Home Secretary, in Scotland. He 
succeeds Mr. John Taylor, who resigned 
from the office on his nomination as 
prospective Labour candidate for West 
Lothian. 

Miss Margaret Brewer has been appointed 
woman organiser for the Southern Region. 
Since 1948 she has been full-time agent 
at Acton, previously holding the post cf 
clerk to the secretary of the Southern 
Regional Council of the Labour Party. 

Miss Megan B. Roach, a school teacher, 
has been appointed woman organiser for 
Wales. 


Further recent appointments are:— 
Mr. F. E. Walsh to Cirencester and 
Tewkesbury C.L.P. 
Mr. A. D. Craig to Carlisle C.L.P. 
Mr. J. J. Cusack to Gateshead C.L.P. 
Mr. R. Knowles to Sevenoaks C.L.P. 
Miss Betty Lockwood to Gillingham 
(GHER ee 
Mr. A. J. E. Waite to Huyton C.L-P. 
Mr. R. P. Belben to Rossendale C.L.P. 
‘Mr. T. Knight to Woolwich Borough 
Labour Party. 
Mr. J. Watson to Norfolk (North) C.L.P. 
Mr. G. A. Hood to Norfolk (South-West) 
(Galle 
Mr. F. Hamilton to Hexham C.L.P. 
Mr. J. A. Stronall to Mitcham C.L.P, + 
Mr. R. Stewart to North Lanark C.L.P. 
Mr. Joseph Gerrard to Glasgow City 
Labour Party as Assistant Organiser. 
Mr, R. S. Harrison to Mid-Bedford- 
shire C.L.P. 
Mr. P. F. Corbett to Cambridgeshire 
CEP: 
Mr. A. Dowling to Watford C.L.P. 
Mr. F. H. Cain to Foxteth C.L.P. 
Mr. W. Moore to Wigan C.L.P. 
Mr. R. Millar to King’s Lynn C.L.P. 
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Mobile Movies | 
A NEw c.w.s Mobile Film Display Service 
* is now available to all Labour Parties 
and affiliated organisations throughout 
England and Wales. 


These displays are carefully designed for 
three classes of audiences, viz.: women, 


pee Ng ag hg 


children; and mixed adults. — = 


Each programme will contain entertain- 

ment. general interest, educational, and 
C.W.S. propaganda subjects. Units will 
operate from  Newcastle-on-Tyne, Man- 
chester, Leeds, Birmingham, London, 
Bristol and Plymouth. 
Displays can be given at any time of the 
day or evening in local halls, factories, 
schools, clubs, in fact anywhere. 


Posters will be supplied to assist in the 

local advertising of displays. 

Organisations are only requested to— 

(a) provide a suitable hall which can be 
blacked out during the show. 

(b) secure an audience of not less than 90 
persons per show, and 

(c). arrange that no charge for admission 
is made. 

Where practicable, it will be mutually 

advantageous to organise a special film 

day on which shows can be given in the 

afternoon to women, early evening to 

children, and a later show to adults. 

Special lunch time shows, where required, 

can also be arranged. 

Bookings should be made with: 


The Manager, 
C.W.S. Film Department, 
1 Balloon Street, 
Manchester 4, 


Homework 


HE FOLLOWING IS AN EXTRACT from the 
South Kensington Party’s Journal: ‘If 
you are only able to work for the Party 
in your own home, your Ward Secretary 
has plenty of envelopes for you to address 
ia preparation for the next election when- 
ever it may come. Telephone or call for 
details to-day or ask at your Ward 
meeting’. 


Other Parties would be well advised to 


follow up this idea. bd 
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ee (Continued from page 15). 
_ About questions. Answer those which 
. you can, with care, and if you cannot 


: give an answer eS to find out and 
call back. 


_ People to Shun 

If we had thousands of canvassers we 

should have plenty of time to spare. 
Canvasses are planned on the basis of 
workers. available and the timetable 

calculated accordingly. To, ruin this 

-timetable is a very grave fault. 

Our opponents know this. Some of our 
supporters forget it. The first will engage 
in deliberate sabotage and the latter may 

_ produce the same result unwittingly. Do 
not get caught by the opponent who tries 
to keep you arguing and do not be 
caught by the sympathiser who asks you 
in. Shun both and get away as quickly 
as you can, to continue the work. 

_ Iam not claiming originality for what I 
have written. Some of the ideas are mine, 
most belong to other people, but to the 
hardened canvasser who says he knows all 
this and a lot more besides, well, check 
your technique, we must all be on our 
toes all the time. 


Mabie 


MONEY —CASH 
BRASS—TIN 


Call it what you like 
IT’S ALL 


FUNDS 23? 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12, Midland Street, HULL 


‘THE “FUND-RAISING” 
SPECIALISTS 


UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST: 1919 


FULL 
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To be well-informed, you - 
must ned? 2, 


The 


SOCIALIST 
LEADER 
News and Views on events 
at Home and Abroad 


4 
1 
t 
ee 
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i. 
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‘ | 
2d. weekly | { 
Order from your newsagent l 
y' g ] 

! 

t 

! 

| 
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or from the publishers 


318 REGENTS PARK ROAD 
FINCHLEY, N.3 


& 


Annual subscription 12/- 


at 9 6 9s 6 9 1 pe 8 9 1 pt So PS $d i 


THE SECOND 
HALFsCENTURY 


HALF A CENTURY OF GROWTH, setback, 
consolidation, triumph and power. 
What will the half-century that dawns 
with 1951 bring us? The national 
and international pattern is more 
complex than in 1901 and prophecy 
comes less readily to people's lips. 
Whatever the future, it is on the 
united efforts of a well-informed 
rank-and-file that the future of the 
Labour. and Trade Union Movement 
in Britain depends. One paper and 
one paper~only in Britain's national 
daily press tells the full facts about 
Labour every morning. Avital 
factor in our next half-century’s 


progress is the widest~possible reader- 
ship for. the 


HERALD 


Labour’s Own 
National Daily Newspaper 


Labour Party Publications 
LATEST ISSUES 


LEAFLETS 


The Real Things of Life. Carriage paid, 25s. per 1000 copies. 
You Can’t Fight With One Hand. Carriage paid, 35s. per 1000 copies. 


Next Time ! Call. Carriage paid. (This is a companion leaflet to the new - 


membership leaflet ‘Take Our Advice’) 
A Message to Liberals, by Sir Geoffrey Mander, ex-Liberal M.P. 
Take Our Advice. (Membership leaflet). 


A Bird in the Hand. : 
All Carriage paid, 20s. per 1000 copies. 


PAMPHLETS AND BOOKLETS 
Labour and the New Society (Policy statement) Post free: 1 copy 74d; 
I2, 583 25) 98; 50, 178.6d; 100, £1 13s. 
European Unity. Post free: 1 copy 4d; 12, 2s.3d; 100, I7s. 
Coal. 
Labour Party Diary, 1951. Post free 2s. 3d. 
Marching On. 
Post free: 1 copy 5d; 12, 38,6d; §0, 138; 100, £1 5s. 
To Liberals. 
Post free: 1 copy 4d. ; 12, 2s. 9d.; 100, 17s. 6d. 
Fifty Facts on Prices 


Fifty Facts on Public Ownership. Post free: 1 copy 3d; 12, 1s.9d; 
100, I2s.6d. 


Guide to the Elements of Socialism (Revised edition) Post free: 
I copy 8d; 12, 5s; 100, £1 15s. 
Annual Conference Report. 1950. 2s. 6d. 


PERIODICALS 


i] 
Fact. The Labour Party Bulletin. Threepence monthly. Four shillings per 
year post free. 


Labour Councillor. Twopence monthly. Three shillings per year post free. 
Talking Points. Two a month, twopence. Six shillings per year post free. 
Labour Woman. ‘Twopence monthly. Three shillings per year post free. 
Labour Organiser. Fourpence monthly. Five shillings per year post free. 


Labour Press Service. Threepence monthly. Four shillings per year, post 
free. 

Socialist Advance. Organ of the Labour League of Youth. Threepence 
monthly. Four shillings per year post free. 

Town and Country Post. Every two months. 35S. per I,000, carriage 
paid. 


The Labour Publications Department; Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1 


Printed by the Blackfriars Press, Ltd., Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester, and published by the 
Labour Party, Transport House. Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 


